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Notes. 


DANTEIANA. 


1. ‘ Inr.,’ xxii. 14, 15 :— 

Ahi fiera. compagnia ! ma nella chiesa 

Co’ santi, ed in taverna co’ ghiottoni. 
Textually these lines are almost negligible : 
Witte has ‘‘ coi santi’’ and “‘ coi ghiottoni,”’ 
and the Bodleian MS. I. (Bat. 488) “in 
As a proverb it is smartly quoted 
and is simple enough, yet has had its meaning 
strangely distended and distorted by, in my 
view, unwarrantably juxtaposing it with an 
altogether dissimilar English saying. Thus, 
the late much regretted Rev. H. F. Tozer 
explains it :— 
“i.e, adapt yourself to your company; the 
proverb corresponds to the Engl. saying *‘ When 


you’re in Rome, do as the Romans do.’ 
And Dean Plumptre :— 
“The proverb of 1. 14, the Italian equivalent 


-of like proverbs in well-nigh all languages (‘ When 
at Rome, do as Rome does,’ &c.), reads almost like | 


an apologia for the absence of all the conventional 
dignity of poetry.” 

I submit that to parallel the two proverbs 
is to distort Dante’s meaning. The Italian 


implies no more surely than an accidental or 
enforced consorting with company which 
may be good or ill; the English denotes an 
inculeated participation in the conduct of 
either. Where, then, is the alleged corre- 
spondence between the two proverbs? I 
marvel greatly that two such eminent 
Dante scholars should (by coincidence or 
‘connivance ?) read the meaning of one 
proverb into another, one of which is the 
exact converse of the other. “ Birds of a 
feather flock together” is akin—in speech 
wholly, in drift partly—to the former, but in 
no sense to the Jatter. 


To the poet’s own countrymen the proverb 
he cites has no ambiguity. Says Scartaz- 
zini :— 

‘Questo proverbio popolare vuol dire che la 
compagnia corrisponde sempre al luogo in cui 
Puomo si trova, onde nell’ inferno non poteva 
aspettarsi compagnia migliore.”’ 

And Bianchi :— 

‘* Proverbio, che significa, che l’uomo trova 
sempre la compagnia conveniente al luogo dove si 
porta: nell’ Inferno non poteva aspettarsi di 
trovare che gente di quei costumi.” 

Also Lombardi :— 

‘*Proverbio a dinotare che secondo il luogo 

hassi la compagnia : volendo dire che come nella 
chiesa si hanno compagni gli uomini santi cioé 
dabbene, e nell’ osteria i ghiotti, cosi nell’ Inferno 
i demoni.” 
No hint here that Dante, by his use of a 
popular proverb, would have us imply that 
he and Virgil when in hell did as hell does, 
still less that “‘ they went to their own 
company” (the Adov mpds rods idlous of 
Acts iv. 23), but that being in hell accident- 
ally they found themselves surrounded by a 
fiera compagnia of beings—dieci dimoni— 
whom they expected to find there, as one 
expects to find saints in a church and 
gluttons in an inn. Just this and nothing 
more. 

As to Dean Plumptre’s discovering in the 
proverb “ an apologia for the absence of all 
the conventional dignity of poetry,” I 
presume he refers, to quote his comment on 
1. 36, to “the grotesque element” which 
““ becomes less and less restrained.” I am 
not sosure of a lurking apology therein as 
I am that there is no violation by the 
“* grotesque element ” of “‘ the conventional 





dignity of poetry.” If there be such,then a 
similar apology was due to the world of 
letters from the illustrious author of ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius ’—and others. 


2. ‘ Inf.,’ xxiii. 4, 6 :— 





Vélto era in su la favola d’Isopo.... 
Dov’ ei parld della rana e del topo. 
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Dante here voices an ignorance common to 
his time which attributed this fable to Aisop. 
But modern knowledge is divided as to its 
source and facts. The matter is, perhaps, of 
minor importance, yet is instructive as an 


instance, if not of the ‘‘ Quarrels of Authors,”’ | 
No two (at | 


at least of their differences. 
least of those 1 quote in behoof of students 
whose time and libraries are limited) are 
greed on either the narrative itself or its 
origin. To take Mr. Tozer first :— 


“‘ The story of the Frog and the Mouse which is 
here referred to is not one of Aisop’s Fables, but is 
found in some of the various collections of tales 
which passed current under that name in the 
Middle Ages. It appears in somewhat different 
forms, but as the point of Dante’s comparison is 
that a person who was conspiring against another 
(Alichino against Ciampolo) brought disaster 
upon himself, the following seems to be the nearest 
of the versions which have come down to us to 
that which Dante had in his mind. A mouse and 
a frog came together to a river which they had to 
cross, and as the mouse could not swim, the frog 
proposed to convey her across by tying her to his 
leg. During their passage the frog tried to drown 
the mouse, but at this moment a kite swooped 
down and carried off the frog, setting the mouse at 
liberty. This is found in the collection translated 
by Marie de France in the twelfth century. See 
Toynbee, ‘ Dict.,’ p. 219.” 

Scartazzini’s version is a decided variant 
of the tale :— 

“La favola non é di Esopo, ma passava per 
tale in quei tempi. Buti e Benv. affirmano che 
si leggeva ‘in un libello che si legge ai fanciulli che 
imparano Grammatica.’ Una rana promette ad 
un topo di passarlo di la da un fosso, se lo lega al 
piede con un filo, e nel fosso lo annega. Scende 
un nibbio, afferra il topo ed anche la rana che se 
lo ha legato al piede.”’ 





Bianchi’s narrative is still more diver-- 
gent :— 

‘** Raccontasi che una rana avendo in animo di’ 
annegare un topo, se lo recd sul dorso, dicendogli dix 
volerlo portare di la da un fosso; ma mentre- 
andavano per l’acqua, un nibbio calatosi ratto. 
sopra di loro li ghermi e se gli mangid. Dante 
dice questa favola di Esopo, forse perché ai: 
suoi tempi passava per tale; ma ell’ é d’autore- 
incerto, e trovasi riportata nella ‘ Mythol.. 
Zsopica.’ ”’ 

Lombardi tells the tale similarly, but 
| boldly follows his master in his mediaeval 
| simplicity as to its source: ‘‘ Hi, Isopo, il 
| quale, tra laltre favole, racconta che,” &e. 
| Even our own Cary can only remark that 
| “it is not among those Greek fables which 
| go under the name of Aisop ” ; whilst Tom- 
|linson says nothing thereon. Most satis- 
| factory of all is Dean Plumptre’s note :— 


‘“The fable is not found in those commonly 
| ascribed to Alsop, but appears in the life of that 
writer by Maximus Planudes, a monk of Con- 
stantinople, in the fourteenth century (d. after: 
1340), and is now commonly included in the 
appendix to Phedrus as Fable VI. It runs 
thus: ‘A mouse invited a frog to supper in a 
rich man’s larder. After the feast the frog gave a 
return invitation, and as the mouse couldn’t 
swim, proposed to take him in tow, tied by a 
string, to his home in the water. The mouse, as 
| he was drowning, foretold that an avenger would 
appear before long. An eagle, seeing the body 
floating on the water, swooped down and devoured 
them both.’ The fable had probably found its 
way into a Latin reading-book of the thirteenth 
century.’ 


The italics in the quotations are mine to 
emphasize the variant details of the fable. 
J. B. McGovern. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 


’ 


“THE Royat INNISKILLING FUSILIERS,’ 
Ireland in 1689. From 1751 to 1881 it was 


204, 243, 282, 324, 364, 402, 443.) 


as the regiment is now called, was formed in 


designated “‘ The 27th (or Inniskilking) Regi-- 


ment of Foot,” and from 1881 has been known by its present title :— 


Colonel Blakeney’s Regiment of Foot. 


Colonel ae William Blakeney (1) 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis Leighton (2) .. 
Major William Stamer 


{ Lewis Gwin .. 
' Solomon Blosset (3) 
| Robert Forster 
Captains .. .. % John Caulfield. . 
| Thomas Smith 
Edward Todd .. — 
\ William Rutherfoord .. 


Captain Lieutenant Richard Kellet 


(1) See ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Dates of their Dates of their first 
present commissions. commissions. 
27 Jan. 1737 Ensign, 14 Sept. 1695. 
6 July 1737 Captain, 16 June 1716. 
-- 1 Dec. 1739 Captain, 5 Mar. 1706-7.. 
12 July 1718 Ensign, 9 Sept. 1710. 
28 Oct. 1726 Ensign, 17 July 1722. 
3 April 1733 Ensign, 28 July 1708. 
9 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 1705. 
14 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 20 May 1711. 
12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 2 Aug. 1705. 
8 Mar. 1739-40 Ensign, 10 July 1717. 
8 Mar. 1739-40 Ensign, 30 Aug. 1710. 


(2) Fourth son of Sir Edward Leighton, Bart., M.P. for Hereford. Colonel of the 32nd Foot,. 
1747-73. Died in 1773, having been promoted to the rank of General in May, 1772. 


(3) Died in 1749. 
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Lieutenants 





Ensigns 


to be incorrect. 


Colonel 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Major 


Captains .. 


Captain Lieutenant 


‘ 


Lieutenants x 





Ensigns .. ae 


placed upon half-pay. 
to full pay. Later it was known as “ The 29th Regiment of Foot,” 
the territorial title 
—‘The Worcestershire Regiment ”’ :— 


Colonel Fullar’s Regiment of Foot. 


Colonel Blakeney’s Regiment of Foot 


(continued). 

{ Richard Knight we 

| William Hall ie 

| John Corneille 

William Grinfield (4): 
William Hendrick 

1 Thomas Griffith 

Edward Johnson 
Robert Dalrymple 
| Frederick Hamilton 

{ John Boucher ae 

( Whirronge Whitlewrong 5). 
William Bainbridge .. 
| Claudius Alexand. Carnac 
William — 

| Edward Creed 

| John Dalrymple 

{ Edmund Fielding 


(4) More probably ‘‘ Greenfield.” 
(5) The name was usually spelt ‘ 
He was out of the regiment in 1742. 
which became meee in 1771. 


Dates of their 


14 
14 
20 
12 
22 


present comniissions. 


Mar. 
Feb. 
= 
wy 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1709 
1721 
1733 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739. 
1739-40 
1739-40 
1736. 
1737. 
Jan. 1737-8. 
Aug. 1738. 
June 1739. 


Jan. 1739-40. 


Mar. 1739-40 





** Worcestershire,” 


Francis Fullar (1) 
William Kennedy 
Charles Crosbie - 
{ Lord George Forbes ) 
| James Kerr... 
| Daniel Calland 
Hugh Scott 
Henry Symes .. 
Nicholas Budiani 
\ Edward Bradshaw 


James Dezieres he ee 


{ William Kerr .. 
| William Clenaham .. 
Archibald ee 

| George Chalmers 
4 James Douglass 
John Lewis Duponcet 
Maurice Weyms 
Andrew Nesbitt os 
James Hill me a 
Bartholomew Blake we ° 


William Skinner 

John Symes .. os 
James Lockart ee 
Boyle Tisdale .. ne 
4 Edmund Bond 

Robert Steuart 

| John Corrance. 

| Francis Throgmorton. . 

\ Thomas Mallone 





a title which 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


14 Nov. 1739 


9 
14 


27 
25 


25 
10 
14 
25 
21 

7 

9 


8 
22 
14 

5 
20 
17 


ao 


Dec. 1717 
July 1737 
April 1729 
Jan. 1729-30 
May 
Sept. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
ditto 
Dec. 1727 
Dec. 1728 
May 1730 
June 1731 
May 1732 
June 1734 


ditto 

Jan. 1737-8 

Feb. 1737-8 
1739 


July 

May 1730. 
May 1733. 
June 1734. 
July 1735. 
Sept. 1735. 
July 1739. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


(1) Died 10 une, 1748, at Cape Breton, whilst on active service. 

(2) Elder son of George, 3rd Earl of Granard, whom he succeeded as 4th Earl on Oct. 29, 1765. - 

= was Colonel of the 29th Foot from 1761 to 1769, in which year he died, then being Lieutenant- - 
eneral. 





J. H. Lestm, Major, R.A. 
(To be continued.) 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 

Ensign, 6 May 1700. 
Lieutenant, 1 May 1703... 
Ensign, 6 May 1708. 
Ensign, 13 Mar. 1718. 
Ensign, 17 Novy. 1721. 
Ensign, 27 April 1722. 
Ensign, 20 May 1732. 





Ensign, 
Ensign, 


30 April 1733. . 
27 Aug. 1737. 








Ensign, 27 Nov. 1733. 


‘ Wittewrong,” but in any case the Christian name jappears- 
There was a ‘* Wittewrong 


” 


baronetcy 


The next paneer: (p. 39) was raised in 1694 and disbanded in 1698, the officers being 
When, in 1702, it was reformed the officers were brought back 


and in 1782 received 


it retains at the present time- 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


Captain, 19 July 1719. 


Captain, 6 Mar. 1707. 
Ensign, 1703. 
Ensign, 6 Oct. 1726. 


Capt. Lieut. 30 Nov. 1715. - 
Ligalenuel, 18 Sept. 1721. 
Ensign, 24 Dec. 1720. 
Lieutenant, 21 Dec. 1708. 
Lieutenant, 1 Jan. 1705-6. - 
Ensign, 10 Sept. 1719. 


Lieutenant, 9 June 1710. 


Ensign, 12 Aug. 1722. 
Ensign, 5 June 1711. 
Ensign, 6 May 1723. 
Lieutenant, 5 Dec. 1709. 
Lieutenant, 15 Jan. 1711-2. - 


Ensign, 9 May 1723. 
Ensign, 1 Feb. 1711. 
Ensign, 9 April bg 
Ensign, 

Ensign, 27 Dec. 1721. 


aT 


(Retired List). 
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PEELE’S AUTHORSHIP OF 
ALPHONSUS,’ 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY.’ 


(See ante, p. 464.) 


PEELE is notably diffuse in his style, often 
using two or three almost synonymous verbs 
or adjectives in conjunction, and obviously 
employing words or phrases merely for the 
purpose of filling up a line. As an illustra- 
tion of this we may note the addition of 
the superfluous words “in the (this, that) 
cause’ at the end of a line :— 
“Then may I speak my conscience in the cause. 

‘ Battle of Alcazar,’ IT. ii. 22. 
Your wisdoms would be silent in that cause. 

‘ Edward I.,’ xxv. 61. 

Other examples might be quoted from 
‘The Arraignment of Paris.’ I cannot find 
that this trick is characteristic of any of 
Peele’s contemporaries. But we have two 
lines of this sort in ‘ Alphonsus’ :— 

Now speak, and speak to purpose in the cause. 
Act I. p. 202. 
We do admire your wisdoms in this cause. 
Act II. p. 213. 

Such a small point as this may seem hardly 
worthy of notice, but trifling peculiarities of 
style are often quite as useful in determining 
-@ question of authorship as striking parallel- 
isms of phrase, such as that between the 
following line of ‘ Alphonsus ’ :— 

And fill’d thy beating veins with Stealing joy. 

Act III. p. 245. 
and ‘ The Arraignment of Paris,’ II. i. 176 :— 
“To ravish all thy beating veins with joy. 

So obvious a resemblance is as con- 
sistent with a supposition of plagiarism as 
with identity of authorship, and it is 
necessary therefore to examine the play 
carefully as a whole with a particular eye to 
such correspondences of phrase or pecu- 
liarities of style as cannot reasonably be 
supposed to be due to plagiarism. 

A phrase several times repeated in 
‘ Alphonsus’ is “ kill my heart ” :— 

O me, the name of Father kills my — ‘iia 
But grief thereof hath almost kill’d my Lagi 


The sound whereof did kill his dastard heart. ‘ 
P. 281. 


Once the word “ slay ” is used :— 
My body lives although my heart be slain. 
P.. 252. 
When we find this expression four times in 
this one play, we should naturally expect it 
to be used elsewhere by Peele, if the play is 








his. Nevertheless, we should not be justified 
in drawing any inference from the circum- 
stance that it nowhere occurred in his 
acknowledged plays; for though we often 
find that a dramatist of this period will use 
some pet phrase in one after another of his 
plays, it is by no means unusual to find that 
he will repeat a phrase over and over again 
in the course of a single play, and yet never 
once use it elsewhere. tf ‘Edward I.’ had 
not survived we should not have known that 
such an expression as “ kill my heart” or 
“slay my heart’ was ever used by Peele. 
But twice in that play we have “slay my 
heart ”’ :— 
How this proud humour slays my heart with grief! 
x. 196. 
....this wonder needs must wound thy ana 
For it hath well-nigh slain my wretched heart. 
xxv. 165-6. 
In Act V. of ‘ Alphonsus’ the Emperor 
alludes to the Empress as 
That venomous serpent nurst within my breast 
To suck the vital blood out of my veins. P. 269 
“Vital blood’ occurs twice in Peele’s 
‘David and Bethsabe ’ :— 
And to our swords thy vital blood shall cleave. 
ii. 45 
Her beauty, having seiz’d upon my heart, 
Sets now such guard about his vital blood. : 
iii. 14. 
It is so unusual that its occurrence in 
‘Titus Andronicus’ (V. i. 39) has been noted 
as a probable indication of Peele’s hand in 
that play. It is important to notice that the 
words used in ‘ Alphonsus’ are “ suck the 
vital blood,” for it is again in ‘ David and 
Bethsabe’ alone of Peele’s acknowledged 
works that the expression ‘“‘ to suck one’s 
blood’ is used, and here it occurs three 
times :-— 
To suffer pale and grisly abstinence 
To....suck away the blood that cheers his oo 
lll, 0-3. 
Thou art the cause these torments suck my oe: 
Vill. 4. 
Now sit thy sorrows sucking of my blood. 
xv. 192. 
A few other less important correspondences 
may be grouped together :— 
1. In Act II. of ‘ Alphonsus’ the Bishop of 
Mentz addresses Prince Edward as 
Brave Earl, wonder of princely patience. 
In ‘The Battle of Alcazar’ (II. iv. 93) 
Stukeley calls King Sebastian 
Courageous King, the wonder of my thoughts. 
2. In Act II. of ‘ Alphonsus ’ (Palsgrave’s 
final speech) we find :— 
....the better to dive into the depth 
Of this most devilish murderous complot. 
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In‘ Anglorum Feri,’ Il. 275-6 :— 
...enor shall it me become 
To dive into the depth of his device. 
3. ‘ Alphonsus,’ Act IIT. p. 245 :— 
The king of Bohem.... 
Hath from my knife’s point suck’d his deadly bane. 

‘ Edward I.,’ xxv. 112 :— 

The wanton baits that made me suck my bane. 

4. ‘ Alphonsus,’ Act V. p. 268 :— 

...-Wwe will perform our oaths 
With just effusion of their guilty bloods. 

‘Edward I.,’ v. 156 :— 

T’avoid the fusion of our guilty blood. 

5. ‘ Alphonsus,’ Act V. p. 278 :— 

Hath Alexander done this damnéd deed ? 

‘Edward I.,’ xxv. 130 :— 

If once I dream’d upon this damnéd deed. 

These parallels are at least valuable as 
showing that the phraseology of the author 
of ‘ Alphonsus’ is just such as we find in 
Peele’s acknowledged works. 

In Act IV. of ‘ Alphonsus’ there is a line 
for which a parallel of a different kind may 
be cited. The Emperor here speaks of the 
poison which he pretends has been ad- 
ministered to him as a ‘“‘ mineral not to be 
digested,”’ 

Which burning eats, and eating burns my heart. 
P. 257. 

A line of similar structure will be found in 

“The Battle of Alcazar,’ IV. ii. 8 :— 

We come to fight, and fighting vow to die. 

In Act I. the Empress Isabella, appealing 
to the electors to make peace between her 
husband and her brother, Prince Richard, 
begs them to excuse her tears :— 

Bear with my interrupted speeches, lords, 
Tears stop my voice. P. 207 

In just such a fashion does the Queen- 
Mother in ‘ Edward I.’ ask indulgence for 
her inability to restrain her emotion at the 
return of Edward and his soldiers from their 

expedition to the Holy Land :— 
Bear with your mother, whose abundant love 
With tears of joy salutes your sweet return. 
i, 50-51. 

In Act III., immediately after the murder 
of the Palatine, Alphonsus, addressing the 
electors, exclaims :— 

; ....Suddenly a griping at my heart 
Forbids my tongue his wonted course of speech. 
P. 248. 
_ Wehave just noted “ Tears stop my voice ” 
in an earlier part of the play, and later on 
(p. 260) we have “ Grief stops my voice.” 
In like manner, in the last scene of 
Edward I.,’ Queen Elinor exclaims :— 
Shame and remorse doth stop my course of speech- 


I have so far confined myself to the com- 
parison of passages drawn from this play and 
from the plays and poems of which Peele’s 
authorship is acknowledged. But there are 
several other plays in which there are strong 
reasons to suspect that he was concerned, 
amongst. them the three parts of * Henry VI.,’ 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ ‘ Locrine, and ‘ Se- 
limus.’ In regard to all these the most 
probable supposition is that Peele was 


that his work has been revised by others. 
There are, however, two dramatic pieces 


which I am convinced that he was sole 
author. These are ‘ The Troublesome Reign 
of King John ’—a chronicle-play in two parts,. 
first printed in 1591, upon which Shakespeare 
founded his ‘ King John ’—and ‘ The Life 
and Death of Jack Straw,’ published two 
years later. There are clear marks of the 
presence of the same hand in both parts of 
“The Troublesome Reign,’ and the uni- 
formity of style points to their being the 
work of a single author. It should be men- 
tioned that Peele’s claim to ‘ Jack Straw’ 
has already been strongly supported by Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, and more particularly by 
the late Mr. H. C. Hart in his introduction.to- 
the ‘“‘ Arden’ edition of ‘ King Henry VI.,’ 
Part II. I hope on some future occasion to 
deal fully with the evidence with regard to 
both these plays, but for the present must 
content myself with noting certain con- 
nexions between them and ‘ Alphonsus.’ 

At the close of Act I. of ‘ Alphonsus,’ 
Alexander de Toledo, the Emperor's page,. 
thus laments the death of his father :— 

Dead, ay me dead, ay me my life is dead, 
Strangely this night bereft of breath and sense, 
And I, poor I, am comforted in nothing, 

But that the Emperor !aments with me. 

Note the “‘ I, poor I,’’ which we meet with: 
again in Pecks ‘ Arraignment of Paris’ 
(GEnone’s lament at the faithlessness of 
Paris, Act ITI. se. i.) :— 

...-would these eyes of mine had never seen 

His ’ticing curled hair, his front of ivory, 

Then had not I, poor I, been unhappy. 

and in‘ The Troublesome Reign,’ Part II. :— 
Grief upon grief, yet none so great a grief 

To end this life, and thereby rid my grief. 

Was ever so infortunate 

The right idea of a cursed man, 

As I, poor I, a triumph for despight ? 

‘Six Old Plays,’ 1779, vol. ii. p. 304. 
It will be observed that the triple repeti-- 
tion of “grief” in the first line of this 
passage is paralleled by the triple repetition 





XXV. 


of ‘‘ dead ”’ in that quoted from ‘ Alphonsus.” 





associated with one or more collaborators, or- 


never yet published among Peele’s works, of 
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Twice the author of ‘ Alphonsus’ uses the 
~expression “half dead ” :— 
‘Thus will I vex their souls with sight of death, 
Loudly exclaiming in their half dead ears. 
Act V. p. 269. 
[lest] 
.-..after wound received from fainting hand 
“Thou fall half dead among thive enemies. 
Act V. p. 275. 
Its appearance twice in this play at once 
-struck my attention, as I could not recall 
any instance of its use by Peele, and it is 
just such an expression as this, apparently 
insignificant in itself, that often affords a 
valuable clue to a writer’s identity. But 
although it is not in any signed work of 
Peele’s, it crops up again in ‘ Jack Straw ’ :— 
If then at instant of the dying hour 
Your grace’s honourable pardon come 
“To men half dead, who lie killed in conceit. 
Hazlitt, ‘ Dodsley,’ v. p. 208. 
-and as Peele is usually credited with a share 
in the First Part of ‘Henry VI.’it is interest- 
ing to note its reappearance here (III. ii. 
55) :— 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead. 


Note again the explanatory “I mean” 
in the following passages :— 
+++-Conspiring all your deaths, 
I mean your deaths, that are not dead already. 
‘ Alphonsus,’ Act III. p. 249. 
But ah the sweet remembrance of that night, 
“That night, I mean, of sweetness and of stealth. 
Act IV. p. 261. 
Mr. H. C. Hart has drawn attention to 
this as a ‘‘ weak unpoetical trick of Peele’s.” 
It will be found three times in ‘ Jack 
Straw ’ :— 
----So good a gentleman 
As is that knight, Sir John Morton I mean. 
Hazlitt, ‘ Dodsley,’ v. p. 389. 
i mean against your manor of Greenwich town. 
P. 392. 
Excepting namely those his foremost men, 
I mean the priest and him they call Wat Tyler. 
P. 410. 
It occurs also in ‘ King Henry VI.,’ Part I. 
(V. v. 20) :— 
“She is content to be at your command, 
»Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste intents ; 


and in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ II. iii. 269, a 
strong case in favour of Peele’s part-author- 
ship of which has been made out by Mr. 
Robertson. 


Another mark that points to Peele is 
the use of the words “short tale to make ”’ 
(equivalent to the popular modern phrase 
“To make a long story short”) in 
-Alexander’s account of the circumstances 








Short tale to make, I bound him cunningly, 
Told him of his deceit, triumphing over him, 
And lastly with my rapier slew him dead. 

Act V. p. 281. 
which will be found again in Peele’s ‘ Tale 
of Troy,’ 1. 474 :— 


Short tale to make, when thus the town of Troy, 
&e. 


and twice in Part II. of ‘ The Troublesome 
Reign,’ :— 
Short tale to make, the see apostolick 
Hath offered dispensation for the fault. 

‘Six Old Plays,’ vol. ii. p. 292. 
Short tale to make, myself amongst the rest 
Was fain to fly before the eager foe. 

Ibid., p. 303. 

Note that the phrase always takes the same 
position at the beginning of a line. 

Another phrase common to ‘ The Trouble- 
some Reign’ and ‘Alphonsus’ is “heir 
indubitate.” In ‘Alphonsus,’ Act IV, 
p. 263 :— 

For good thou hast an heir indubitate ; 

and in ‘The Troublesome Reign,’ Part I. 
(p. 221) :— 

If first-born son be heir indubitate. 

In Act I. of ‘ Alphonsus,’ p. 209, we find 
the line :— 

But private cause must yield to public good ; 
and again, a few lines before the close of 
the play :— 

Let private sorrow yield to public fame. 

The appearance of two lines so closely akin 
disposes us to expect something similar 
elsewhere in Peele, and, sure enough, m 
‘The Tale of Troy’ (1. 219) we find :— 

But private cause must common cause obey ; 
and in ‘ Jack Straw’ (p. 392) :— 
I hope, my lord, this message so will prove 
That public hate will turn to private love. 

H. DUGDALE SYKES. 


Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





BELLEFOREST.—Recently I purchased 
a set of seven volumes of Belleforest’s tales. 
On looking through the sixth volume, dated 
1583, I discovered that the book was iden- 
tical in subject-matter with the fifth, dated 
1572. Obviously the error was a printer’s 
one. Luckily an odd volume, the genuine 
sixth, was already in my possession. 

At 12 S. i. 126 I solicited information re- 
garding a substituted tale which appeared 
in the first English version of the ‘ Decame- 
rone,’ the original tale being omitted. Al- 
though Mr. Lzz, the author of ‘Sources of 





<surrounding the death of Alphonsus :— 





the Decamerone,’ replied to my note (¢bid., 
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“p. 196), he was unable to enlighten me on 
-the subject. Fortunately, I can now supply 
the information myself. The substituted 
tale will be found in the fourth volume of Belle- 
forest, numbered 75, the original story being 
taken from the Latin of Saxo Grammaticus. 
MAURICE JONAS. 







“TAKING IT OUT IN. DRINK.’— The 

‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. “ Take,” p. 46/3, cites Hey- 
~wood, 1631, “‘ What they want in meate, let 
them take out in drinke.” Skelton, in his 
‘Ware the Hauke,’ Il. 151, &c., complains 
that the Scribes and Pharisees of his day, 
taking bribes, would not redress injuries, and 
in particular ignored the desecration of his 
church at Diss by a sacrilegious parson, “‘ as 
now nameles”’ :— 

And of the spiritual law 

They made but a gewgaw, 

And toke it out in drynke, 

And this the cause doth shrynke : 

The church is thus abused, 

Reproched, and pollutyd. 


RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


METAL-BRIDGE, DUBLIN.—The lease of 
“this bridge (formerly the Wellington or cast- 
iron bridge), a footbridge of a single span of 
140 feet with steep gradients, over the Liffey 
expired on Sept. 29, and it is believed the 
halfpenny toll will now cease. The bridge 
was built in 1816, and leased by the Cor- 
poration to Mr. Wm. Walsh at a yearly rent 
of 3297. 4s. 7d. Some years ago it was pro- 
posed to build an art gallery on its site 
(Dublin Evening Mail, April 2, 1913). The 
‘curious jumble of advertisements on the 
east side of the bridge formed a subject for 
a Punch drawing some years ago. The lease 
of the city ferries also expired on Sept. 29. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Nore on tHE Muvsset-Duck.—Fisher- 
men at Overstrand in Norfolk impute habits 
‘to this bird that will be of interest to students 
of folk-lore. They say it lays its egg in air, 
dives after it, catches it before fall, and 
hatches it, after many days, under its wing ; 
‘and this accounts for its ungainly flight. 

J. C. 


“I pon’r tarmK.”—In the thirty-sixth 
chapter of Henry Kingsley’s novel, ‘ Raven- 
shoe,’ thisphrase is used as it would be used 
now. Lieut. Hornby, of the 140th Hussars, 
when receiving good advice from Charles 
Ravenshoe replies, laughing: ‘“‘ You are a 
pretty dutiful sort of a groom, I don’t think. 

Vhat the dickens do you mean cross-ques- 
‘tioning me like that ?” 








The earliest edition of ‘ Ravenshoe’ of 
which I know anything is that of 1862, but 
I have not a copy at hand, to see whether 
it was the first published. M. P. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A NAVAL RELIC OF CHARLES I. 


It is with pardonable pride that we treasure 
any relics of our navy in the past, and doubt- 
less it would be of interest to the public in 
general, and to naval students in particular, 
to learn what has become of an old naval 
gun, dated 1638, which formerly stood at 
the north-west corner of the Horse Guards 
Parade. 

As far as can be ascertained, it was placed 
there during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, when St. James’s Park and 
its vicinity was a fashionable promenade 
for the gallants of the day. It therefore 
occupied a prominent position, and must 
have been one of the sights of that part of 
the metropolis. The Latin inscription that 
it bore: “‘ Carolus Edgari sceptrum stabilivit 
aquarum”’ (The sceptre of Edgar was estab- 
lished on the waters by Charles), may have 
puzzled many, to whom its history was 
probably never known and never troubled 
about. Nevertheless, our forefathers re- 
garded the relic with veneration, and owing 
possibly to the fact that there was no counter 
attraction on the Parade, it was always 
proudly and emphatically referred to as 
‘“‘the gun.’’ As such, it was known during 
the eighteenth century, when it attracted 
the attention of a patriotic Briton, who, 
under the pen-name of “ Patina Antiqua- 
rior,’ made it the subject of a curious and 
laudatory communication to The London 
Chronicle in 1764. 

“Qh that this cannon [he pleaded] were 
crowned with garlands on the anniversary of our 
King, and placed on the terrace of his Palace. 
amidst the shoutings of our sailors and soldiers, 
brethren gallant above all other, to announce forth 
his praises for ever !”’ 

In spite of the pious wish of the writer, how- 
ever, its glory was soon to be eclipsed. Less 
than half a century afterwards “the gun” 
was unceremoniously removed, and on the 
spot which it formerly occupied, another, 
but less historic piece, was placed in 1803. 





This was the Turkish gun captured at Alex- 
andria in 1801, which may be still seen on - 
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the Parade, though not in the position it 
originally occupied. 

As to the origin of “the gun,’ there is 
every reason to believe that it belonged to 
the Sovereign of the Seas, the famous three- 
decker launched in 1637. In the Public 
Record Office there is still to be seen an 
estimate, dated April 16, 1638, of the charge 
for engraving 102 pieces of brass ordnance 
for the Sovereign of the Seas, with the rose 
and crown; the sceptre and tridens; and 
the anchor and cable. Under the -crown 
there was a compartment with the inscrip- 
tion “Carolus Edgari sceptrum stabilivit 
aquarum,” identical to that on ‘‘ the gun,” 
the reference being to the ship-money fleets 
established by Charles I. 

‘ The Sovereign of the Seas,’ a full account 
of the vessel, by Thomas Heywood, was pub- 
lished in 1637. In1652 she was cut down a 
deck lower, and became oneof the best men- 
of-war in the world. She was then, asa con- 
temporary records, ‘so formidable to her 
enemies, that none of the most daring among 
them would willingly lie by her side.’ She 
took part in almost all the naval engage- 
ments between England and Holland, and 
on account of her elaborately gilded stern, 
and her fine fighting qualities, she was nick- 
named by the Dutch the ‘“ Golden Devil.” 
In 1696 she was accidentally burned at 
Chatham while undergoing repairs. 

If the gun of this famous warship is still 
in existence, the discovery of its present 
whereabouts, and restoration to one of our 
naval museums, would meet with universal 
approval. Besides being a valuable addi- 
tion to the naval relics of the country, it 
would help to remind us of the maritime 
enterprise of that unfortunate, and much 
abused monarch, Charles I. 

G. E. MANWARING. 





JENNINGS AND FINLAY FamiLies.— 
Charles Jennings (-on of Charles Jennings), 
born at Southampton, Long Island, U.S.A., 
Dec. 22, 1774, married Dorothy Meeker, 
died in 1831. He had a brother David 
and sisters Elizabeth and Sarah. Charles 
Jennings was a direct descendant of John 
Jennings of Colchester, England, who 
sojourned for a time at Leyden, Holland, 
and emigrated to America, 1623-43 ; settled 
at Plymouth and Southampton, Long 
Island ; said to be related to Paul Jennings 
of Acton Place, England. Charles Jennings, 
born 1774, had a cousin Mary Finlay. 
Elizabeth Jennings, born c. 1782, married 
Charles Finlay, Aug. 6, 1809, St. Bride’s 
parish, Dublin, Ireland ; and died in 1825 in 











Dublin. I should be glad to have any 

further particulars as to the identity and 

connexion of the several persons mentioned 

above. E. C. Frytay. 
1729 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


‘“‘ SHERIDANIANA: or Anecdotes of the 
life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan : his table 
talk, and bon mots. London, 1826, 8vo,’”’ 
published by Colburn of New Burlington 
Street. 

In 1825 had been issued ‘ Memoirs of the- 
Life of Sheridan,’ by Thomas Moore, and 
‘ Sheridaniana’ was started by the author 
to be published to supply omissions from 
those ‘ Memoirs.’ ‘ Sheridaniana’ is, I be- 
lieve, very scarce. It is certainly a most 
amusing book, and I want to know who is 
the author of it 2? (See 5S. ix. 257.) Walter- 
Sichel in his ‘ Sheridan,’ vol. i., p. 329, refers 
to “ the partly mythical ‘ Sheridaniana.’ ”’ 

Harry B. Pouanp. 

Inner Temple. 


“* CARRSTIPERS ”’: “‘ CORRELL ”’ : ““ WHELP- 
1nG.’’—Above words occur in the Household 
Account Book of Sarah Fell of Swarthmoor 
Hall, in Furness, 1673-9 :— 

July 2, 1674. by m° p* fot 3: Rakes ‘& 2 p* of 
Carrstipers oe oe one 00 05 
Mar. 7, 1677. by m° p* for bringing mee a 
lette' & 2:corrells from Tho: Curwen...... 
y* went to London to mend --- 000 00 04 
Apr. 27, 1678. by m° p* sist‘ Lower y‘ I owed 
her, y* left from 1:stone of Woole price 
of 7° fo' mending 2: corrells fo" her at 
London ... ” ies ... 000 00 
Dece. 23, 1673. by m° p* for 3: dayes in lattinge 
& whelpinge petty kill [kiln] ... 000 O01 02 
July 30, 1678. for latting & whelping the kill 
at Petties......9 dayes .. OOO 04 

What is the meaning of these words? I 
have searched several dialect dictionaries 
without result. NoRMAN PENNEY. 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Tue Rev. Witt1AM CHURCHILL, Viear of 
Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire. —- Accord- 
ing to the short obituary notice in the Gent. 
Mag. for 1804, part ii. p. 692, he died some 
time in June, 1804, and was a brother of 
Charles Churchill the poet. I should be 
glad to obtain further information about his 
career. G. F. R. B. 


Tue Rev. MICHAEL FERREBEE domestic 
chaplain to John, fifth Earl of Cork.—When 
and whom did he marry ? It would appear 
from the ‘ Orrery Papers’ that his wife died 
early in 1739. Did he hold any livings n 
Ireland or elsewhere? When and where 
did he die ? G. F. R. B. 
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Aw Op REGIMENTAL Sprrit DECANTER.— 
When I was at Foochow in 1914 I had the 
leasure of meeting Mr. John Fowler, the 
onsul for the United States of America at 
that port. He there showed me a bottle, 
which I photographed. It.is about 16 in. in 
height, about 7 in. in diameter at the widest 
part, and shaped like a wine decanter. It is 
divided into four parts inside, with four 
necks in one, and four stoppers. The four 
portions have engraved on them _ respec- 
tively: ‘Brandy,’ “Gin,” ‘‘ Rhum,” 
“ Wiskey.” 
Mr. Fowler told me that that bottle is 
one of a pair, which have been in the family 
for about 135 years. The two bottles were 
found at the Black Horse Tavern, South 
Woburn, now called Winchester, and in 
Colonial days called Charleston, a district of 
Boston. Mr. Fowler’s family have lived in 
Boston and Winchester since the days of the 
Revolution. These bottles, he says, must 
have been left behind by some British regi- 
ment after the fight at Bunker’s Hill, and 
he is quite prepared to give up his bottle to 
the regiment which can prove a claim to it. 
I sent these facts to The United Service 
Journal for August, 1914, but every one 
was too busy, and no notice was taken of the 
letter. I wonder if any military historian 
can throw a light on the subject. Perhaps 
it may be claimed by some unit of the Royal 
Artillery, of which regiment I am a member. 
Though there is no crest or other indication 
to give a clue, the place where it was found 
may help. Roy GARART. 


Sarum Missat: Morin, RovEN: Copy 
Soucut.—I have a Sarum Missal issued from 
the press of Martin Morin, Rouen, 1514, small 
4to. My book has neither title-page nor 
colophon leaf, otherwise it is a perfect and 
clean copy. There is an indifferent copy 
with a title-page in the British Museum, but 
I am wishful to secure a facsimile of the 
colophon leaf, and I wondered if any reader 
of your journal could tell me where it is 
possible to see another copy of this particular 
edition ? 

__I have searched the libraries of the 
United Kingdom and can learn nothing ; 
also on the Continent. So it resolves itself 
into meeting with a copy in a private 
collection. AMAXECON. 


THE Derprosirory or RoyaLt WILLs.— 
May I inquire if any of the companionship of 
- & Q. know where Royal wills are 
deposited ? Every one knows that they are 
not placed in the P.P.R. at Somerset House. 
Is any record of them kept ? Is there a 





yon registry for them? If so, where ? 
wanted to find the will of the Duchess of 
York some time ago, but utterly failed, 
although The Times reported some details 
after her death. I inquired of several firms 
of solicitors who are known to act or to have 
acted, for members of the Royal family, 
but failed to obtain any satisfactory result. 
I may add that my inquiry was purely 
literary. WILLIAM BULL. 
House of Commons. 


AvutHoRS WANTED.—In his recently pub- 
lished volume of reminiscences, * Forty 
Years at the Bar,’ Mr. Balfour Browne, in 
his account of Sir Edmond Beckett, after- 
wards Lord Grimthorpe, compares him to 
Achilles, as described by Horace :— 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
a line which, he says, has been “ excellently 
translated into Scotch by Allan Ramsay :— 
A fiery ettercap, a fractious chiel, 
As het as ginger, and as stieve as steel.” 
hap. iv, p. 54. 

In ‘ Waverley’ the Baron of Bradwardine 
applies the same description to Fergus 
Maclvor, adding ‘ which has been thus 
rendered (vernacularly) by Straan Robert- 
son”’ (see vol. ii. chap. xxxv.). Which is 
right as to the name of the translator—Sir 
Walter or the K.C. ? F. D. 


Where do the following lines occur ?— 
There shall be no more snow 
No weary noontide heat, 
So we lift our trusting eyes 
From the hills our Fathers trod : 
To the quiet of the skies : 
To the Sabbath of our God. ‘ 
UNIQUA. 
{At 10S. iv. 96 Mr. THomas Bayng, replying to 
a similar query, said that these lines are from 
Mrs. Hemans’s ‘Evening Song of the Tyrolese 
Peasants.’] 


There is a saying to the effect that “a lie 
travels round the world while Truth is 
putting on her boots,” and it has been stated 
that it appears somewhere or other in 
Bacon. I have not come across it in the 
course of my reading of his works and 
should be glad to know where it can be 
found. F. R. Cave. 


GOVANE OF STIRLINGSHIRE.—Could any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ let me have particulars 
regarding this family of Western Stirling- 
shire? One of them (Catherine) is men- 
tioned as the mother of the first Graham 
Moir, Laird of Leckie (died 1819). They 
were a prominent family in the district from 
about 1600 onwards. Is their pedigree to 
be found in any book ? C. G. C. 
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‘THE Breacar’s OprerRA.’—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me whence Gay took 
the following airs in ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ ?— 
Act I., Air 15. Pray, fair one, be kind. 

Act I., Air 17, Gin thou wert mine own thing. 
Act IL, Air 1. Fill ev’ry glass. 
Act IIL, Air 6. When once I lay. 
Act III., Air 2. South Sea Ballad. 
Act III., Air 8. Now, Roger, I'll tell thee. 
Act III., Air 10. Would Fate to me Belinda give. 
Act III., Air 17. Happy Groves. 
A. E. H. Swaen. 
Amsterdam. 


THe SPEAKER'S PERQUISITES.—Has the 
Speaker of the House of Commons any 
perquisites by virtue of his office, and if so, 
what are they, and what was their origin ? 

ALFRED §. E. ACKERMANN. 


Opours.—Can any reader give examples 
of odours which, though not disagreeable, 
are nevertheless injurious to health ? 

ALFRED S. E, ACKERMANN. 


Potanp in Lonpon.—1. How did Poland 
Street, Oxford Street, acquire that name ? 
2. When Stanislaus, the last king of Poland, 
came to London where did he reside ? 

C. TynpatL Woutcxo. 


OcnHILTREE Famitry.—Can any reader give 
me information as to the origin of the name 
*‘Qchiltree”’ as a surname? A family of 
the name formerly in the north of Ireland 
claim to be descended from the Royal Stuarts 
of Scotland, through the Lords of Ochiltree. 
But, if so, why did they retain the name 
Ochiltree, when the lands ceased to be 
theirs? Is there any other origin for the 
name ? FopHLa. 


G. SNELL, Artist.—I shall be very grate- 
ful for any information concerning this artist. 
In my collection of early water-colours is 
an exquisite drawing by him—‘The Town 
Hall of Louvain,’ signed ‘“‘ G. Snell” (93 by 
6% in.). All that I have been able to discover 
about him is that he exhibited a drawing 
of St. Pierre, Caen, at the Royal Academy 
in 1844, and that he lived at 1 Belgrave 
Road, Pimlico. My example of his work 
is so admirable that, in the matter of finish 
and refinement, he may be regarded as on 
a level with such masters of his time as 
Mackenzie and Frederick Nash, and would 
hold his own even with earlier giants of the 
standing of Hearne, Malton, and Rooker. 
It seems strange that so delicate and learned 
a draughtsman could be forgotten. He 
must have produced other works, and in all 
probability they were engraved ; but I have 
never come across an engraving after him. 

F. P. BarRNarp. 





Replies. 


LADIES’ SPURS. 
(12 S. ii. 190, 255, 335.) 


WHETHER Greek and Roman ladies used 
spurs is a question impossible to decide, 
though it finds a ready answer in modern 
dictionaries, all copying or abridging Saglio’s 
article ‘Calcar’ in ‘ Dict. des Antiq.’ The 
ever-recurring documents are but three in 
number ; I propose to show that they are all 
worthless. 

(1) A red-figured amphora of late style 
(Bull. Acad. Bruzelles, xi. p. 76=Roulez, 
Mélanges, v., with a plate). An Amazon 
is fighting on foot against two Greek war- 
riors ; she wears the Scythian costume and 
trousers. A little over her left ankle, the 
drawing shows a kind of horizontal leaf 
(that part of the painting reproduced in 
Saglio, fig. 1006), which can be anything, 
even a spot or a mere accident, but is cer- 
tainly not a spur. Roulez, in the descrip- 
iton of that vase, which seems to have dis- 
appeared, does not even allude to that detail, 
which he would have certainly commented 
upon if he had thought it was of some 
interest. 

(2) The left foot of the Mattei Amazon 
in the Vatican (Clarac, 811, 2031) is adorned 
with a broad strap which has been con- 
sidered, since Visconti, as a spur-holder 
(German Sporn-halter). Visconti’ (‘ Mus. 
Pio Clem.,’ ii. p. 262, pl. 38, of the 8th ed.) 
describes it thus :— 

“Une bandelette avec sa boucle, destinée 4 
soutenir un seul éperon, xév7pov, selon la coutume 
qu’avaient, peut-étre, anciennement les cavaliers.” 
Here he refers to Virgil, ‘ Ain.’ xi. 714, where, 
however, ferratd calce in the singular does 
not prove that the rider had only one spur, 
as is occasionally the case with Arabs in 
Northern Africa and elsewhere (see Ols- 
hausen, ‘ Verh. Berl. Ges. fiir Ethnologie,’ 
1890, p. 201). Amelung, with whom I had 
communicated on that subject, declared in 
his catalogue of the Vatican sculptures 
(1908, vol. ii. p. 457) that there is not the 
slightest trace of a spur on the strap, neither 
in the Mattei statue nor in the Amazon of 
the Capitol. The latter’s foot has been 
described as follows: ‘‘ Round the ankle is 
fastened by a buckle a spur, though the 
actual point is omitted’? (H. Stuart Jones 
and others, ‘Capitoline Museum,’ 1912, 
p- 342). In fact, the buckle is there, but 
the spur is not. Amelung added, referring 
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to my paper Revue Archéol., 1895, i. p. 191: 
first, that a single 
could only be justified if the Amazons rode 
sideways, which they never do in ancient 
art; second, that, even if they had done 
so, the spur would have been attached to 
the right foot, as female riders in ancient 
art almost always sit to their right. Now, 
Amelung found it impossible to account for 
the buckle and strap on the left foot only ; 
but similar examples have been collected by 
myself (‘ Bronzes figurés,’ p. 65), and later 
also by Amelung (Pontif. Accad. Romana 
di Archeologia, 1905, p. 123 foll.; Both 
texts and works of art bring cases of men 
and women with one foot bare and the other 
more or less covered (see, for instance, 
Macrobius, ‘ Saturnalia,’ v. 18, who takes 
great trouble to explain it). Some odd 
superstition may be involved, as appears from 
Virgil’s unum exuta pedem (‘ Ain.’ iv. 518) 
and Ovid’s nuda pedem (‘Metam.’ vii. 183). 

(3) An epigram in the ‘Greek Anthology’ 
{v. 203) by the poet Asclepiades. A female 
called Lysidice dedicates to Aphrodite a 
spur, “ golden sting affixed to a beautiful 
foot,” which she says she has often used 
when riding ; but what she adds about her- 
self as being axevtnrds (ungoaded) is 
enough to show that the epigram should 
never have been quoted as evidence upon 
the question before us. The learned reader 
may be referred to Juvenal, vi. 311. 

Female riders, other than Amazons, are 
by no means a scarcity in ancient art ; but 
not a single one could be quoted wearing a 
spur. 

In the gallery at Oldenburg, No. 310, 
there is a painting by W. Tischbein, Ama- 
zons riding out for the chase or the war. 
The leading lady, seated astride, has a spur 
fixed by a buckle and strap to her right foot 
—a contrivance imitated (with the addition 
of the spur) from the Amazon in the Vatican, 
but devoid of any foundation in ancient art. 

Early paintings and miniatures, as far as 
I know, yield no evidence. The two oldest 
documents which can be relied upon are 
dated 1408 and 1468 (Gay, ‘ Glossaire 
Archéologique ’) :— 

©1408. Un éperon de femme doré, & courroie de 
soie vermeille.—1468. Sept éperons, l'un pour le 
service de Madame (la duchesse d’Orléans) quand 
elle va & cheval, et les autres six pour les six 
demoiselles d'honneur de ladite dame.” 

Here we have the single spur for side-saddle 
riding. Perhaps some earlier mention could 
be discovered in English or Italian docu- 
ments of which I am ignorant. 

S. REINACH. 
Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


ur, on the left foot, | 


GENERAL BOULANGER : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


(12 S. ii. 261.) 


THE following forty-eight titles—not in- 
cluded in the list given by Mr. F. H. 
CHEETHAM at the above reference—may 
prove useful towards the bibliography he is 
compiling :— 

J. Ermerius. Een laaste woord. Gravenhage 
(no date), in 80. Piéce. 

Haute Cour de Justice. Affaire Boulanger, 
Dillon, Rochefort. Procédure. Dépositions des 
témoins. Annexes. Réquisitoire lu par M. le 
Procureur-Général (Quesnay de Beaurepaire) a la 
Chambre d’accusation. Note sur la compétence. 
Paris (no date, but probably 1889), in 4o. 

Léon Kirn. Essai sur l’organisation de lin- 
struction militaire préparatoire prévue par la 
loi organique déposée le 25 mai, 1886, par M. le 
général Boulanger, ministre de la guerre. Paris, 
1886, gr. in 80. Piéce. 

A. Laisant. A mes Electeurs. Pourquoi et 
comment je suis boulangiste. Paris, 1887, in 16. 
Piéce. 

Pierre Monfalcone et André Castelin. La 
Premiére Bataille franco-allemande. Le 18 Aoitt, 
18.. Réponse a la brochure ‘ Die erste Schlacht 
im Zukunftskriege ’ par le Général ***. Commen- 
taires surla prochaine guerre. Théories tactiques 
du général Boulanger. Paris, 1887, in 80. 

de Grammont. M. Rouvier et le général 
Boulanger devant le pays. Publication d’ac- 
tualité. Paris, 1887, in 80. 

Fernand de Jupilles. Le général Boulanger 
Histoire populaire compléte. Paris, 1887, in 80. 

Anonyme. Le dossier du général Boulanger. 
Paris, 1887, in 18. 

Henry Buguet. Au général Boulanger. Re- 
vues et Revuistes. Paris, 1887, in 18. 

Saint-Ernan. L’Exilé, poésie dédiée au général 
Boulanger. Paris, Juillet, 1887, in 16. Piéce. 

Anonyme. Der Skandal Caffarel. Boulanger, 
Wilson, und die Corruption in Frankreich. Berlin, 
1887, in 80. 

Anonyme. République et Boulangisme. 
louse, 1888, in 80. Piéce. 

Yves Guyot. Le Boulangisme. Paris, 1888, 
in 16. Piéce. 

Veritas. Bassesse! ou la vérité sur laffaire 
Boulanger. Paris, 1888, in 80. 

Victor von Rosny. Boulanger der Held des 
Tages und seine Politik. Wien, 1888, in 16. 
Piéce. 

Anonyme. La Rénovation Frangaise. Pro- 
gramme avant-garde, précédé d’une lettre au 
général Boulanger. Paris, 1888, in 80. Piéce. 

A. L. Pourquoi nous aurions le général 
Boulanger. Tours, Aofit, 1888, in 16. Piéce. 

Louis Maury. M. Boulanger devant lopinion 
publique. Poitiers, 1888, in 80. 

John Labusquiére. Le général 
Paris, 1888, in 12. Piéce. 

Louis de Jonquiéres. Le général Boulanger, 
député du Nord, chef du Parti National. Paris, 
1888, in fol. Piéce. 

H. C. P. B. Le général Boulanger (actes et 
paroles). Paris et Limoges, 1888, in 16 
| Louis Bernard. Le général Boulanger devant 
| opinion. Toulouse, 1888, in 80. Piéce. 


Tou- 


Boulanger. 
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Robert d’Arcysse. Le Roy est mort. La 
monarchie moderne. Le roi citoyen. “Le général 
Boulanger. Paris, 1888, in 18. Piéce. 

Constantin von  Boste. Der  Boulanger- 
Schwindel und die Patrioten-Liga. Wiesbaden, 
1889, in 80. 

A. Bué. La main du général Boulanger, sa 
prédestination, avec portrait, figures kabbalis- 
tiques, et tableau symbolique de l’horoscope. 
Préface de Théodore Cahu (Théo Critt). Paris, 
1889, in 18. 

Albert Miché. Conférence sur la République 
Nationale....Bordeaux, 1889, in 80. Piéce. 
(Dédié au général Boulanger.) 

Charles Chincholle. Le général Boulanger. 
Paris, 1889, in 18. 

Charles du Hemme.* Le général Boulanger et 
le parti républicain. Préface de M. le Hérissé. 
Paris, 1889. Piéce. 

Haute Cour de Justice. Affaire Boulanger, 
Dillon et Rochefort. Compte rendu in extenso. 
Audiences des 12 Avril, 8, 9, 10 et 14 Aofit, 1889. 
Paris, 1889, in fol. 

L. de Lucé. Lettre d’un rural aux agriculteurs 
normands. Boulanger, le Catilina frangais. Caen, 
1889, in 80. Piéce. 

Michel Morphy. Histoire compléte du général 
Boulanger, 1837-1889. Paris, 1889, in 16. 

Quesnay de Beaurepaire. Haute Cour de 
Justice. Affaire Boulanger, Dillon, Rochefort. 
Audiences des 8, 9, 10 et 14 Aofit, 1889. Réquisi- 
toire du Procureur-Général Quesnay de Beaure- 
paire. Arrét. Bordeaux, 1889, in 80. 

Joseph Reinach. Les petits Catilinaires. Le 
Cheval noir. Deuxiéme série. Paris, 1889, in 18. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Villot. Le général Bou- 
langer et le plébiscite. Poitiers, 1889, in 80. 
Piéce. 

Anonyme. Will General Boulanger be_ the 
French Cesar whois to form the Ten Kingdoms 
Confederacy by 1892 (as predicted in Daniel 
’ vii. 24) which will be the eighth wonder of the 
world ? London, 1889, in 80. 

P. Cordier. Boulangisme et Bonapartisme, ou 
la Réaction masquée. Paris, 1889, in 80. 

Théodule Pécheux. Les élections générales de 
1889. République, boulangisme, empire, royauté, 
....Paris, 1889, in 80. 

G. Veran, A. de Guny, H. Marchand, Comte 
L. de Blavette. Le Boulangisme devant la 
légitimité, réponse & M. le Comte d’Andigné. 
Paris, 1889, in 80. 

Anonyme. La yérité sur le Boulangisme par 
un ancien diplomate. Le boulangisme, son 
origine, sa forme, ce qu’il sera, ce qu’il ne peut 
étre. Paris, Septembre, 1889, in 80. 

Paul Gilbert. Au Dictateur raté. Montreuil, 
1890, 40. Piéce. 

Paul Emile Laviron. Causes de la décadence 
du Boulangisme. Paris, 1890, in 80. Piéce. 

Anonyme. La Philosophie du Boulangisme: 
par un démocrate. Paris, 1890, in 80. © Piéce. 

Anonyme. Comment on devient Boulangiste. 
Le dossier de M. Aimelafille, député boulangiste de 
la Gironde, sa démission forcée, les accusations et 
les preuves, la condamnation de M. Aimelafille. 
Paris et Bordeaux, 1890, in 8o. 

Anonyme. Histoire da général Boulanger. 
Paris, 1890-91, 3 vols. gr. in 80. 

Paul Copin-Albancelli. Le Boulangisme du 
peuple. Paris, 1891, in 18. Piéce. 








Jorge Lagarrigue. Lettre & M. Geo 
Thiébaud sur l’avenir du parti boulangiste. 
Paris, 1891, in 16. ° Piéce. 

Anonyme. Le général Boulanger. « Réflexions 
et pensées extraites de ses papiers et de sa corre- 
spondance intime. Paris, 1891, in 18. 

Le Journal de la Belle meuniére. Le généra¥ 
Boulanger et son amie, souvenirs vécus (Mai, 
1895). Paris (1895), in 18. La préface est 
signée ‘“‘ Marie Quinton.” 

HENRI VIARD. 

22 Rue de Belleville, Paris. 





Boat-RACE WON BY OXFORD WITH SEVEN 
Oars (12S. ii. 429).—There is no doubt about 
this race having taken place. It was rowed 
at the Henley Regatta in 1843. The names 
of the crews are :— 

OXFORD. 
. Sir R. Menzies, Bart. University. 
. E. Royds, Brasenose. 
W. B. Brewster, St. John’s. 
5. G. D. Bourne, Oriel. 
6. J. C. Cox, Trinity. 
7. R. Lowndes, Christ Church. 
Stroke.—G. E. Hughes, Oriel. 
Cox.—A. T. W. Shadwell, Balliol. 

The original stroke, Fletcher N. Menzies, 
University, fainted as he was preparing to 
take his seat; and a rule having been made 
in the previous year that only those men 
whose names were entered could row, a 
proposal to substitute H. E. Chetwyrd- 
Stapylton of University could not be ac- 
cepted. Lowndes was the original bow, and 
Hughes the original 7. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

W. H. Yatman, Caius. 

. A. H. Shadwell, Lady Margaret (St. John’s). 

. G. Mann, Caius. 

. J. M. Ridley, Jesus. 

R. H. Cobbold, Peterhouse. 

. W. M. Jones, Caius. 

. Hon. L. W. Denman, Magdalene. 
Stroke.—C. M. Vialls, 3rd Trinity. 
Cox.—T. 8S. Egan, Caius. 

It was not strictly a University race, as, 
though the Oxford boat represented the 
University Boat Club, the Cambridge boat 
was put on by the Cambridge Subscription 
Rooms, a London rowing-club confined to 
Cambridge men. The University Boat Club- 
had, however. withdrawn their entrance that 
their crew might be used to strengthen that 
of the Cambridge Rooms, who, if they had 
won the race for the third time, would 
become the possessors of the Challenge Cup. 
Full details of the race are to be found in 
C. M. Pitman’s ‘ Record of the University 
Boat Race,’ London, 1909, pp. 43-6 ; and in 
W. E. Sherwood’s ‘ Oxford Rowing,’ Oxford 
and London, 1900, pp. 71-4. 

I have myself seen Bourne and Cox of the 
winning crew. A chair, the back of which 
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is made of a section of the boat cut from 
about the coxswain’s seat, is now the 
official chair of the President of the Oxford 
University Boat Club ; and there are other 
souvenirs of the race preserved in Oxford. 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The race was for the Grand Challenge 
Cup at Henley in 1843. The names of the 
Oxford crew that actually rowed, and won 
by two lengths, were :— 


— No bow. st. Ibs. 
2. Sir R. Menzies, University ll 3 
3. E. Royds, B. N.C. _... Sc 12 0 
4. W. B. Brewster, St. John’s... 13 «0 
5. G, D. Bourne, Oriel & 13 12 
6. J. C. Cox, Trinity igs bee . 
7. R. Lowndes, Christ Church ... ee | oa 

Stroke.—G. E. Hughes, Oriel... re ee 
Cox.—A. T. W. Shadwell, Balliol ... 10 8 


In the original crew Lowndes was bow 
and G. E. Hughes 7, F. N. Menzies rowing 
stroke. Menzies being unable to row from 
illness at the last moment, in the final heat, 
and the stewards forbidden, under their 
rules, to allow a substitute, the crew of 
seven men was rearranged as above. A full 
account of the race will be found in Sher- 


wood’s ‘Oxford Rowing,’ p. 71. The 
Cambridge crew was :— i. 
1. W. H. Yatman, Caius ... po 10 12 
2, A. H. Shadwell, Lady Margaret ll 0 
3. G. Mann, Caius ... ree & 12 0 
4, J. M. Ridley, Jesus... aA 12 6 
5. R. H. Cobbold, Peterhouse 12-5 
6. W. M. Jones. Caius We ses, eee 
7. Hon. L. W. Denman ... ... ... 10 
Stroke.—C. M. Viales, Third Trinity 11 13 
Cox.—T. S. Egan, Caius zea a. aa: 

Surely Bishop Browne cannot have 


suggested such an utter repudiation of 
history as B. attributes to him. 
8. R. C. 


Canterbury. 


A full account of the ‘Septem contra 
Camum,’ 1843, will be found in George G. T. 
Treherne’s ‘ Record of the University Boat 
Race’ (1884), pp. 33-7. The “ seven-oar ”’ 
won the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley in 
1843 by beating the holders, the Cambridge 
Subscription Rooms’ eight-oar. The Oxford 
stroke, F. N. Menzies of University College, 
was too ill to row. In 1867 Alderman 
Randall of Oxford, who had purchased the 
winning boat, presented to the O.U.B.C. a 
chair, the back of which is composed of that 
part of her which contained the coxswain’s 
seat. The yoke-lines are still (1884) 
coxswain’s 


religiously preserved in the 
ouse. 


The following inscription is engraved im 
parallel columns upon a silver plate let into 
the chair :— 


Left. ] Hance quam spectas 
sedem ipsam gubernatoris 
in sellam transformatam 
Carine 
in qua apud Henlegam Tamesianam 
anno MDCCCXLITI 
septem Remorum 
victoria reportata est ; 
quibus honoribus 
In Scholis, in Senatu, in Foro, in Ecclesia, 
Artibus, Armis, 
Ludis campestribus vel aquaticis, 
ubique alumni potiti sunt, 
horum care et jucunde memor, 
Gratiarum haud oblitus, 
Academiz Oxoniensis Remigum Consortio- 
Civitatis non ignobilis 
Oxoniz civis 


D.D. 
Thomas Randall 
MDCCCLXVII. 


Bas) 

II. Robertus Menzies, e coll. Univ. 

Ill. Edvardus Royds, e coll. Ain. Nas. 

IV. Gulielmus B. Brewster, e coll. D. Jo. Bapt. 

V. Georgius D. Bourne, e coll. Oriel. 

VI. Joannes Carolus Cox, e coll. Trin. 

Vij. Ricardus Lowndes, ex ede Christi, olim I. 
VIII. — Edvardus Hughes, e coll. Orie¥, 
olim : 
vice Fletcher Norton Menzies, e coll. univ. qu 
inter sodales remigii facile princeps, febri furent? 
ipsa hora certaminis, parumper succubuerat. 
Arturus Thomas W. Shadwell e coll., Ball. 
Gubernator. 
Eneas Gulielmus Mackintosh e coll. Univ. Magister 
January 29, 1868. 

The five survivors of the ‘‘ seven-oar”’ 
crew were all present at the Commemoration 
Dinner of 1867 given by Alderman Randall. 
Col. Brewster, after good service as captain 
and adjutant of the Rifle Brigade, became: 
the first colonel of the Inns of Court Volun- 
teers, and subsequently died of cholera. 
George Hughes is the subject of ‘ Memoir of 
a Brother,’ by Tom Hughes, the author of 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


‘ 


I take the following sentences from the 
account of this race—rather too long for full 
quotation—which is given in the Rev. W.. 
Tuckwell’s ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford’ :— 


“Tt was, I think, in 1842 that a new oar, Fletcher- 
Menzies, of University, arose, under whose training 
the Oxford style was changed and _ pace improved, 
with prospect of beating Cambridge, which had 
for several years been victor; and the 43 race at 
Henley between the two picked crews of Oxford 
University and the Cambridge Subscription Rooms: 
was anxiously expected as a test. In the last week 
Menzies, the stroke, fell ill, and the ‘Rooms” 








refused to allowa substitute. The contest seemed) 
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“at an end, when someone—Royds of Brasenose, it 
was said—proposed that the Oxford Seven should 
pull against the Cambridge Eight. The audacious 
gallantry of the idea took hold; George Hughes, of 
Oriel, brother to Tom Hughes, was moved from 
seven to stroke, and his place taken by the bow, 
Lowndes, of Christchurch.” 

Then comes a description of the race and 
of the subsequent rejoicings, not very 
orderly, of the winners and their friends. 
In an appendix, Mr. Tuckwell says that the 
Septem Contra Camum were [ut supra]. 
Mr. Tuckwell, whose book was published in 
1900, adds that ‘“‘ one of the seven, John 
“Cox, of Trinity, who pulled six, is still alive.” 
The boat itself was long preserved, and from 
such of its timbers as remained sound in 
1867 a chair was made for the use of the 
President of the Boat Club, and was placed 
-on the University barge. B. B. 


The details of the celebrated seven-oar 
race are given by Tom Hughes in his 
‘Memoir of a Brother’ (pp. 68-71, 5th ed., 
1873). The event took place in 1843, and 
the opposing eight were a crew from a club 
styled “‘ The Cambridge Rooms,” a London 
body composed of oarsmen who had left, 
-and of the best oars still at, the University. 

George Hughes stroked the seven-oared 
(Oxford) boat, and, writing an account of 
the race, says :— 

** Anyone who cares about it will find the names 
-of the Rooms’ crew’ at p, 100 of Mr. MacMichael’s 
book, and by consulting the index will be able to 
form a judgmentas to the quality of our opponents. 
We had a very great respect for them. t never 
-attempted to exaggerate the importance of the 
‘seven-oars’ race,’ and certainly never claimed to 
have beaten a Cambridge University crew on that 
occasion. 

It would seem from the above that if B. 
-can now trace ‘“‘ Mr. MacMichael’s book ”’ 
he will obtain the information he is seeking. 

H. MAXweti PRIDEAUX. 

(@. F. R. B., Cot. Fynmorn, and Mr. A. G. 

Keay thanked for replies.] 


BINNESTEAD IN Essex (12 S. ii. 391).— 
The parish referred to is Steeple Bumpstead 
in Essex, where the Bendisnes settled in 
1432, and continued in occupation of Bower 
Hall until the death of Sir Henry Bendish 
in 1717. Bower Hall is figured in the second 
volume of the ‘ History of Essex,’ by a 
““ Gentleman,” wherein an account is given 
of the monuments of various members of the 
family, with the inscriptions on the monu- 
aments, which are still in the church, and also 
““some anecdotes respecting the Bendish 
family,” Pedigrees of the Bendish family 
~will be found in ‘ The Visitations of Essex,’ 











published by the Harleian Society, vol. i. 
pp. 316 and 346. The sister referred to was 
Sarah, who married John Pike of Baythorn 
House in Birdbrook, an adjoining parish. 
STEPHEN J. BARNS. 
Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


See Fuller’s ‘ Worthies ’ (ed. 1811), vol. i. 

. 361, ‘ Essex,’ ‘ Observations’: “‘ Thomas 

endysh, Ar.—Bomsted in this County,was, 
and is, the habitation of his Family.” 

Bower Hall is in the parish of Steeple 
Bumpstead, in the hundred of Hinckford, 
Essex, about three miles south of the Suffolk 
town of Haverhill. 

One would like to think that this place 
gave its name to the family of that most 
delightful of curates and good fellows, the 
Rev. John Bumpstead. 

Epwarp BEnNsLy. 


This is no doubt a misprint for ‘“ Bume- 
stead,’ or, as it is now usually called, 
Steeple-Bumpstead (formerly Bumsted-ad- 
Turrim), in which parish the manor of 
Bowers Hall lies. See Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ 
vol. ii. p. 348, and forthe Pyke family, %., 
pp. 345 and 401. Canon Thomas White- 
head, rector for many years of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Birdbrook, left a small 
sum for the poor of Bumsted-ad-Turrim in 
1548. If F. comes across any particulars 
as to him not already in print, I shall be 
much obliged if he will let me know. He 
(Canon Whitehead) at one time held land at 
Bumsted. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

Temple. 


Undoubtedly a printer’s error. Bower 
Hall, the old seat of the Bendysh family, was 
situated close to the village of Steeple 
Bumpstead, also known in former times 
as Bumpstead-ad-Turrim, and sometimes 
written simply Bumpstead. Pike is an 
Essex family name, and Pile is probably a 
misprint. 

E. Haviranp Hiriman, F.S.G. 

4 Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Binnestead = Bumpsted, known circa 1768 
as Bumpsted-Steple, now as Steeple Bump- 
stead. It lies three miles south of Haver- 
hill. Bowers Hall lies therein, and was, 
according to Morant, the county historian, 
‘“‘ undoubtedly so named from some noted 
Bower, or arbour thereto belonging. This 
Manor is ancient, or at least the house was 
so, for it went by that name in the year 1323.” 
The Hall seems to have become vested in 
the Bendish family in 1432, when the next 
heir to Robert Cooke, the owner and Rector 
of Little Shelford, released all claim in and 
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to the same to Thomas Bendish ; this family 
“enjoyed it for many generations, making 
it their seat and residence. It has, or had, 
a Park round it, and stands a little way 
south from the Church.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This place is certainly Steeple Bumpstead’ 
near the northern boundary of the county’ 
with memories of the Bendish family and 
their seat at Bower Hall. 

Epwarp SMITH. 
[A. E. S. thanked for reply. ] 


Batu Forum (12 S. ii. 429).—Forum is 
‘derived by a scribal error from the contracted 
form of forinseca, or foreign. The word was 
always contracted to fo§ in documents 
(§ being intended to represent in type the 
peculiar r with a crossed tail which generally 
stood for -rwm, but occasionally represented 
other 7- terminations), and the reader, whose 
knowledge of Latin was often superficial, 
extended it as forum, on the analogy of such 
words as bono§ (bonorum). A similar process 
has given the word Sarum for Saresberia. 
Bath Foreign is the hundred outside the city 
jurisdiction. E. 8. 


ForEIGN GRAVES OF BriTISH AUTHORS, 
&c.: CHURCHILL AND CAMPBELL (12 S. ii. 
172, 254, 292, 395).—It is stated that 
Charles Churchill’s friends placed a stone 
over his grave in the churchyard of St. 
Martin’s, Dover, containing the line :— 

Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies. 

It will be recalled that Hogarth made use 
of this line as an epitaph for his dog Pompey, 
buried at Chiswick. 

Does any memorial to Churchill now exist 
:at Dover ? 

With respect to the Boulogne memorial 
to Thomas Campbell, see 9 S. iv. 304. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes died at Bale, 
Jan. 26, 1849, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the hospital there. 

SUSANNA CORNER. 

Lenton Hall, Nottingham. 


fhe 


Philip Thicknesse was buried at Boulogne, 
where he died 1792. See 9S. ii. 341. 
R. J. Fynmore. | 


A Lost Porm sy Kirtine (12 S. ii. 409, 
475).—In The Century for January, 1909, is 
‘a full account of the circumstances relating 
to the lost poem. 

W. Arthur Young’s ‘ A Dictionary of the 
Characters and Scenes in the Stories and 
Poems of R. Kipling, 1886-1911 ’ (Routledge, 


were published in The Daily Telegraph of 
Jan. 1, 1909. These were quoted, according 
to that newspaper, by Prof. F. Jackson 
Turner in an essay on ‘ The Influence of the 
Frontier on History,’ and they go on to give 
the same account of reference to Kipling as 
given in The Century. 
THOMAS JESSON. 
31 Parkside, Cambridge. 


AvuTHORS WANTED (12 S. ii. 348).—1. The 
text of the quotation asked for by Tertium 
Q., with other entertaining matter, is to be 
found in Lecture I. Book II. of ‘The 
Pleader’s Guide,’ which appears as an 
Appendix to my copy of ‘ The Comic Black- 
stone.’ JOHN E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Orricers’ ‘ BATMEN”’ (12 S. ii. 409).— 
In J. H. Stocequeler’s ‘ Military Encyclopedia,’ 
1853, I find : 

‘* Bat, a pack saddle ; Bat-horse, a baggage horse, 
which bears the 6@¢ or pack; Bat-man, a servant 
in charge of the bat-horses. At present it usually 
means a soldier from the ranks allowed to act as 
servant to an officer.” 

The Rev. H. Percy Smith in his ‘ Glossary 
of Terms and Phrases,’ 1883, gives :— 

“Bat-man [Fr. bat, pack-saddle, L. bastum.] 
Soldier-servant of a non-commissioned officer; also 
one who attends an officer’s horse, or the bat- 
horses provided with pack-saddles for carrying the 
tents and light luggage of the troops.”’ 

‘“Bastum’”’ for Clitelle is among the 
treek-Latin, Barbarous, &c., words in the 
second volume of Bailey’s ‘ Facciclati’s 
Lexicon.’ 

Napoléon Landais in his ‘Grand Dic- 
tionnaire, 14th edition, 1862, derives the 
French Bdt from the Greek Bdxrpov, which 
he interprets as a staff with which one carries 
burdens. The meaning which he gives to 
bat is a sort of wooden saddle which is placed 
on asses, mules, and horses, for the fitting of 
the panniers on it. 

I doubt the derivation from [dxzpov, 
although I remember the staff, which used to 
be carried by pedlars, a hook at one end and 
a flattened part to lie on the shoulder. 

In Italian and Spanish basto means a 
‘*pack-saddle,” and bastone and baston 
respectively a “staff” or “ stick.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘* Batman,” pronounced “ borman,”’ is the 
name in our army for an oOfficer’s servant 
provided from the ranks ; one for valeting 
and a second for the stele in cavalry. A 
bdt animal carries your equipment. 





n.d., but without doubt 1911), says the verses 





Harotp Mater, Col. 
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Tue Kine or Itaty’s DESCENT FROM 
CuaR-Es I. (12 S. ii. 267, 358).—Through the 
kindness of Mr. A. Francis Stevart I have 
now been supplied with the missing links in 
the pedigree. I accordingly subjoin the com- 
pleted table showing the descent, which 
may perhaps interest some readers of 
“N. & Q.’ :— 

TABLE SHOWING THE DESCENT OF THE KING OF ITALY 
FROM CHARLES I, OF ENGLAND. 


Charles I. of England==Henrietta Maria, d. of 
| Henry IV. of France. 


| 
Henrietta of ital nities Duke of Orleans. 





| 
Anna Maria=Victor Amadeus II., Duke of 
| Savoy and King of Sardinia. 


| 
Mary Adelaide=Louis, Duke of Burgundy, 
aft Grandson of Louis XIV. 


| 
Louis XV. of vissascah wilted Leszezynska. 


| 
Marie Louise==Philip, Duke of Parma. 
| 


Ferdinand, buke of Parma=-Amelia, d. of Maria Theresa, 
ea | Empress of Austria. 


| 
Caroline of Parma==Maximilian, son of Fredk. 
| Christian, King of Saxony. 


| 
John, King of Saxony=Amalia, d. of Maximilian I., 
___| King of Bavaria. 


| 
Elizabeth=-Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa, 
brother of Victor Em- 
manuel II., King of Italy. 


| 
Margherita=-Humbert I., King of Italy. 
Victor Emmanuel III., King of Italy. 
if. Bs, 


AMERICANISMS (12 §. ii. 287, 334, 414).— 
It seems odd that any one acquainted with 
English literature should have been first 
reconciled to the term “autumn” by a 
writer of these latter days. Shakespeare’s 
“childing autumn’ (‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ IT. i. 112) is a standard proverbial 
phrase, and there are two or three more in 
other plays that readily recur to the memory. 
Then Milton’s “‘ autumnal leaves that strew 
the brooks,” &c., furnishes an illustrative 
reference that must have been used by 
countless writers and speakers. The opening 
line of Thomson’s ‘ Autumn’ :— ~ 


Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 


is only one of many finely pictorial touches 
with which the poet enriches his stimulating 
theme, and the poem with its due place as an 
integral member of ‘ The Seasons’ has been 
before the public for nearly two hundred 
years. Were it but for these three great 





poets alone, the name associated with the- 
third division of the year should have been. 
long familiar, but, as has been already said, 
it receives due recognition from many others, 
As to ‘‘ the Fall,” it is in use in provincial 
Scotland at the present day in the charac- 
teristically contracted form “the fa’ o’ the- 
year.” Along with “‘ the back end ”’ it has 
held its place from early days to the present 
time. Thomas Smibert (1810-54) very 
effectively uses ‘‘ the fa’ o’ the year” as 
refrain in his touching poem, ‘ The Widow’s 
Lament,’ which consists of eight melodious. 
stanzas, of which this is the first :— 
Afore the Lammas tide 
Had dun’d the birken tree 
In a’ our water-side 
Nae wife was bless’d like me. 
A kind gudeman, and twa 
Sweet bairns were ’round'me here, 
But they’re a’ ta’en awa 
Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


When a word or a phrase is found in am 
American book or paper at an earlier date: 
than that of any known English example of 
the same sense, this is presumptive evidence 
of its being an Americanism. But the 
converse, namely, that an earlier English 
use proves the word or phrase not to be an 
Americanism, will not hold. The reason is, 
that many expressions which are obsolete 
in England, or which survive only in village 
dialects, are very much alive in the U.S., and, 
it may be added, iq Canada also, for the 
Canadians within the last thirty years have 
learned to “‘ talk American.” 

By the way, I cannot agree with Mp.. 
Dispi1n (p. 414) that “‘ English of the most 
anemic kind is current ”’ in the metropolis, 
but let that pass. 

Sir John Harrington, who died 1613>- 
wrote thus :— 

There Lg England] we complaine of one reare 
rosted chicke ; 

Heere [in Ireland] viler meat, worse cookt, ne’re 
makes me sicke. ‘Epigrams,’ IV. 6 (1618). 
Moufet and Bennet, 1655, write of ‘‘ a rare: 
Egg”; and Dryden in 1717 gives us :— 
New-laid eggs, which Buucis’ busy care 

Turned by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. 

No English poet within living memory 
would have written, as Lowell did in his 
‘Indian-Summer Reverie’ :— 

Another change subdues them in the Fall, 


But saddens not ; they still show merrier tints, 
Though sober russet seems to cover all. 


As to this word “ fall,” see 7 S. xi. 228, 
395. The full phrase is “the fall of the 
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feaf.” Ascham uses it, 1543, in ‘ Toxo- 
philus.’” Dekker, in ‘ The Wonderfull Yeare,’ 
Bk. IV., tells us that Queen Elizabeth 
“came in the fall of the leafe, and went 
away in the Spring” (1603). Robert 
Armin, 1609, ‘Two Maids,’ Sig. D., has: 
“°Tis the time of yeare, the fall of leafe, 
Sir.’ So Webster in ‘The Devil’s Law- 
Case, 1623: “With me, ’tis Fall o’ th’ 
Leafe.” 

Perhaps I may add that I expect shortly 
to be in the United States, and hope to confer 
with possible benefactors who may enable 
me to produce a third volume of ‘ An 
American Glossary.’ If sufficiently en- 
couraged, I am ready to recast the entire 
work. I am hopeful, though not sanguine. 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


Mr. Pace says that “cricket” is in 
common use in Northamptonshire for a low, 
four-legged stool. The variant, a ‘‘ crackie,” 
or “ crackie-stool,”’ is in common use in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 

I have always understood the stool to be 
so called because it was a low, cosy seat used 
by housewives when having a friendly and 


confidential ‘‘ crack, or téte-a-téte con- 

versation. The name or derivation seems 

feasible. ANDREW Hope. 
Exeter. 


‘PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT” (12 S. 
ii. 411).—As for the privileges of members 
-generally Mr. Price should consult Stephen’s 
‘Blackstone,’ vol. ii. pp. 340-45 of the 
1880 edition; and Sir William Anson on 
‘Law and Custom of the Constitution,’ 
vol. i. pp. 47 and 184. The privilege of 
franking letters was claimed by the House 
of Commons in 1660 in a bill for erecting 
and establishing a post office. The clause 
embodying this claim was struck out by the 
Peers, but with the proviso in the Act as 
passed for the free carriage of all letters to 
and from the King and the great officers of 
State and the single inland ietters of the 
members of that present Parliament during 
that session only. The practice seems to 
have been tolerated until 1764, when it was 
legalized, each Peer and Member of Parlia- 
ment being allowed to send free ten letters 
a day, not exceeding an ounce in weight, to 
any part of the United Kingdom, and tc 
receive fifteen. The Act did not restrict the 
privilege to letters either written by or to a 
member, and it was easily abused, members 
receiving and sending letters for friends, 
since all that was necessary was the signature 
-of the peer or member in the corner of the 
‘envelope. In 1837 the scandal had become 








so great that stricter regulations were en- 
forced. On Jan. 10, 1840, parliamentary 
franking was abolished on the introduction 
of the uniform penny rate. See ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ 11th ed., under ‘ Frank- 
ing.’ A. GwYTHER. 


In 1429 the Commons were allowed to 
have freedom from arrest, though this right 
was not established by statute, and in 1433 
they obtained definite recognition of the 
right to immunity from molestation for 
** members of either House coming to Parlia- 
ment or Council by the King’s command.” 
Freedom from arrest and liberty of speech 
were asserted with varying success in the 
sixteenth and the early part of the seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Sir William Widdrington, Ist Baron 
Widdrington (1610-51) was sent to the 
Tower by the House of Commons for bringing 
in candles on June 8, 1641, without authority, 
but was released on the 14th. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


An interesting chapter on this subject 
will be found in Macdonagh’s ‘ Parliament : 
its Romance, its Comedy, its Pathos’ 
(pp. 406, Londen, P. S. King, 1902, 8vo). 
On pp. 145-58 the author dates privileges 
back to Henry VIII. The legal aspect of 
such privileges is considered by Sir T. E. 
May in ‘ A Treatise upon the Law, Privileges, 
&ec., of Parliament,’ p. 44, et seg.; and the 
same subject is discussed by Dr. Rudolf 
Gneist in * Student’s History of the English 
Parliament,’ 1887, at p. 240 et seq. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR PILGRIMAGE (12 S. ii. 
389).—Several illustrations of medieval 
labyrinths still existing in French churches 
are to be found in Enlart’s ‘ Manuel d’arché- 
ologie francaise, vol. i. chap. vii. (Acces- 
soires de l’architecture religieuse). In con- 
nexion with them he remarks :— 


‘*Parmi les ornements significatifs des pavements 
d’églises, le labyrinthe mérite une mention 
snéciale. On appelle ainsi un motif de rosace 
circulaire ou de polygone rempli d’une seule ligne 
contournée d’une facon savante et symétrique. 
Avec quelque habileté et surtout beaucoup de 
patience, On peut suivre cette ligne de la cir- 
conférence au centre, et telle est sa longueur qu’il 
fallait parfois une heure pour en suivre 4 genoux 
tous les détours. Le jeu de patience qui consistait 
a le parcourir était un exercice de piété procurant 
des indulgences A défaut de pélerinages lointains. 
Certains labyrinthes sont trés petits, et il en est 
méme qui sont appliqués sur un paroi verticale, 
comme a la cathédrale de Poitiers. C’est du doigt 
que ceux-ld étaient destinés 4 étre parcourus.”’ 


Langstone, Erdington. Bens. WALKER. 
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The principle that two local pilgrimages 
were equivalent to one to a more distant 
shrine was well recognized in medieval 
days. For example, two pilgrimages to St. 
David’s, in Wales, equalled in merit one 
made to Rome. This popular belief was ex- 
pressed in the saying “ Roma semel quan- 
tum, dat bis Menevia tantum.” Cf. Heath, 
‘Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages,’ pp. 39, 
268. JAMIESON B. Hurry, M.D. 

Westfield, Reading. 


From ‘ The Franciscan Manual,’ 9th edi- 
tion (Dublin, James Duffy & Co., Ltd., n.d.), 
at pp. 424-7, it appears that the first 
Stations of the Cross were erected in Europe 
by the Franciscan Fathers of the Observance 
in the fourteenth century, when _ visits 
to the Holy Places became practically im- 
possible :— 

** The first Indulgences, for this devotion, were 
granted by Innocent XI., 6 Nov., 1686: these were 
renewed by Innocent XII1., 24 Dec., 1692, but only 
for members of the three [Franciscan] Orders, 
and of the Cord of S. Francis. Benedict XIII., 
13 March, 1726, extended this vrivilege to all the 
faithful who performed the Way of the Cross in 
the churches of the Friars Minor. Clement XII, 
3 April, 1731, authorized the erection of the Stations 
in churches and oratories not belonging to the 
Franciscan Order, provided it were done by the 
Friars Minor, subject to the General of the 
Observance, to the exclusion of all others......This 
was confirmed by Benedict XIV., 10 May, 1742.” 

**Now the faculty for erecting the Stations is 
ordinarily granted to Bishops for their Dioceses, and 
frequently to other Religious, or to secular priests 
where the Franciscans have no house.’ 

**Those who perform the Way of the Cross can 
gain all the Indulgences accorded to a personal 
visit to the Holy Places at Jerusalem.” 

Further information concerning this de- 
votion can be obtained from the pages cited 
above, and from ‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia.’ JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In Mr. A. B. Cook’s ‘ Zeus,’ vol. i. pp. 472- 
490, there is a full discussion of the origin 
and meaning of ecclesiastical and other 
mazes. He refers to their use for penitential 
purposes, and gives a number of references 
to other books and articles upon the subject. 

M. H. Dopps. 


““¥FOLIOTT”? AND ‘“‘ FFRENCH”’ (12 §S. 
ii. 429).—The ff is, as the editor points out, 
only the original form of the capital f. My 
fore-elders in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, who did not affect gentility, 
always used it in signing their names. But 
it is not ‘‘ only in the case of names.” Ina 
fifteenth-century MS. now before me it is 
sometimes used in ordinary words, as 
ffrumentum, ffrater,, ffessum, though more 





‘frequently in proper names. Like other 
capitals, it seems to be used on no definite- 
principle.. Thus in the same MS. the smal? 
a and the capital H are scarcely ever used 
as initial letters, and we have Averia, Agni, 
&c., and ebor (York), Joh. esby, &c., con- 
stantly. So we have S’ci and S’ce, or s’ct 
and s’ce, within a line or two of one another,,. 
so again ffrumentum and frumentum, &c. 
J. T. F. 


Por, MarGaret Gorpon, ‘“ Betsy’” 
BONAPARTE, AND “‘ OtD Mortauity”’ (12 8. 
ii. 367).—I am afraid your correspondent 
will have some difficulty in connecting the: 
Bonaparte Patersons with the ‘‘ Old Mor- 
tality Patersons. Is he acquainted with 
the Jengthy, correspondence on the subject ? 
See 4S. vi. 70, 187, 207, 243, 290, 354; vii. 
60, 264; 58. ii. 97: also Andrew Lang’s 
Introduction to “Old Mortality” in the 
Border Edition of the Waverley Novels. 

W. E. Witson. 


Toucu Woop (12 S. ii. 330, 418).—Com- 
pare ‘ Wisdom of Solomon,’ xiv. 7: “ For 
blessed is the wood whereby righteousness 
cometh.’ The Vulgate version is : ‘‘ Benedic- 
tum est enim lignum per quod fit justitia.”’ 
Here the allusion is obviously to Noah and 
the Ark. Kk. 8. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BURIAL-GROUND OF 
THE CHAPEL Royat, Savoy (12 S. ii. 425).— 
Within the Chapel itself, not far from the 
altar, under an oblong slab, rest the remains 
of the Scotch poet, Gawin Douglas (1474- 
1522), who was living -in the parish of 
St. Clement’s at the time of his death. 

N. W. Hit. 


‘Sir GamMeErR Vavus’ (12S. ii. 410).—Under- 
the name of Sir Gammer Vans, W. S. will 
find this in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes, 
and told by Joseph Jacobs in his inimitable 
manner in ‘ More English Fairy Tales,’ with 
a note giving references to analogues. 

YGREC. 


VILLAGE Pounpns (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193,. 
275, 416, 474; ii. 14, 77, 197, 319, 457).—At 
West Derby, the village stocks have been set 
in the site of the ancient pound, with this 
inscription :— 

To Commemorate the Long and Happy Reign of 
Queen Victoria and the Coronation of King Ed- 
"war 5 
this site of the ancient pound of the Dukes of 
Lancaster and others Lords of the Manor of West 


Derby 
was enclosed and planted and the village Stocks 
set herein Easter 1904. 


J. ARDAGH.. 
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Motes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples.—(Vol. X., TI—Z) V—Verificative. By 
WwW. * Craigie. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
5s. net. 


THE main historical interest of this new section 
of the ‘ N.E.D.’ is romantic. The letter V itself 
carries a suggestion of romance. Its description 
and changes contain more of a story than other 
letters boast; it eludes exact definition, and its 
very symbol is uncertain. It represents not so 
much a true, independent sound as an utterance 
in which three sounds meet, now one and now 
another of the three predominating. In the 
English of the present day it is sufficiently stable, 
and as an initial letter belongs to words of other 
than Teutonic, principally of Latin, origin. Of 
these Latin words a great proportion have come 
to us not through direct borrowing from the classics, 
but by way of medieval Latin and, still more 
largely, of medieval French. Many of them have 
grown obsolete ; and the obsolete words and uses 
in this section are both unusually numerous and 
unusually picturesque. In order to avoid tedious 
repetition we may also say that this section strikes 
us as particularly good in the wealth, appositeness, 
and intrinsic interest of the illustrative quotations. 

One of the first words noted is ‘ vac ”’—the 
familiar University abbreviation for ‘‘ vacation,” 
allowed the dignity of separate existence. It 
goes back to 1709. ‘‘ Vacancy” is used by 
Johnson in The Rambler, of the mind, in a 
curiously good sense: ‘‘ Nor was he able to 
disengage his attention, or mingle with vacancy 
and ease in any amusement.’ The deplorable 


use of ‘vacate’? in the sense of “spend a 
vacation ’’ is recorded from Chicago. ‘‘ Vaccina- 
tion’ is one of the principal words of historical 


interest: a statement of the date of the intro- 
duction of vaccination might have been given, 
either in a quotation or in the definition. 
“Vacillant,” found in 1521 and 1662, drops for 
two centuries and reappears in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 1901; “ vacillation ” goes back as far 
as c. 1400. Under ‘vacuity’? we have an 
amusing dictum of Cobbett’s : ‘‘ A great fondness 
for music is a mark of....great vacuity of 
mind.” That ‘nature abhors a vacuum” 
(‘‘ Naturall reason abhorreth vacuum’”’) seems 
first to appear in English in Cranmer’s ‘ Lord’s 
Supper’ (1550). ‘‘ Vagabond,” with its cognate 
words, makes a good series of articles; and 
“vagary,” a favourite word of the late sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries, contains a good 
deal of entertaining matter. ‘‘ Vague” we think 
somewhat over-divided. We observe that its 
first use in connexion with the Egyptian reckoning 
of time was found in Ussher, a. 1656. One or 
two modern writers seem to be trying it as a 
verb—not, perhaps, very happily. ‘‘ Vail”? as 
substantive, and yet more as verb, makes one of 
the best articles, and in its second use—the sense 
“to lower ’’—it may serve as a good example of 
the interesting obsolete words of which we have 
spoken. The well-known phrase “To take the 
name of God in vain” comes from a literal 
rendering of the Vulgate in Exod. xx. 7 : assumere 
+...in vanum, and the first instance is from the 
‘Cursor Mundi.’ The account of _,“ vair,” 
heraldic, is well selected; from the point of view 








of the fur, while Cotgrave’s definition of it as “‘ of 
Ermines powdered thicke with blue haires”’ is 
dismissed, the variety of the squirrel from which 
it is now thought to be derived is not identified, 
nor is the authority for its being grey illustrated— 
we think rather a regrettable omission. ‘‘ Valance,”’ 
which appears first in the fifteenth century,. 
remains of obscure origin, the Dictionary inclining- 
towards a connexion with O.F. avaler, to descend, 

which is taken as the source of “vail,” v. 2. 
Among American words of the dignified order- 
we have ‘ valedictorian,’’ recorded by Webster 
in 1847, and applied to the student in an American 

college who is appointed to deliver the valedictory 
oration on Commencement Day. It may not be- 
commonly known that on Feb. 14 two saints— 

both Italian—of the name of Valentine are 

commemorated. The custom of a “ Valentine ” 

for the year seems, according to the quotations 

under this word, to go no further back than the- 
mid-fifteenth century. The application of the 

word to God or to one of the saints is curious, and 

is found early (c. 1450, ‘ Godstow Register,’ ‘‘O 

true valeyntyne is ourelord to me”’). Curious, . 
too, is its use, not merely for a folded paper in- 

scribed with the name of the person to be drawn 

as a valentine, but in a Scots Act of Parliament : 

“To draw lottis and valentines 3eirlie at ilk 

parliament for thair places.”” Was Gray indeed 

the first to introduce Valhalla and the Valkyrie 

into English literature ? 

The numerous words derived ultimately or- 
directly from the Latin  valere—especially 
“valiant”? and its cognates—have furnished 
occasion for many instructive columns which bear 
witness to the variety of works consulted by 
the compilers. We are rather sorry they did 
not allow The Pall Mall’s attempt at using 
“valid” as a substantive opposed to “ invalid ” 
to perish in well-merited oblivion (‘‘ Kuristen and 
valids”’). ‘‘ Vallar,” a finely suggestive military 
word, though not marked as obsolete, seems not .- 
to have been taken up by poets in search of fresh 
verbal aids to metaphor. The article on “‘ value ” 
affords a most instructive example of the popular~ 
development of the sense of a common abstract 
word. We should hardly have marked as 
obsolete the use illustrated in the quotation: 
‘* Men of learning have always had a proper value - 
for the Greek language.’ ‘‘ Theory of values ”’ 
is a phrase which should have received notice. 
‘* Vampire’ occurs first in an early eighteenth- 
century travel-book ; in 1741, however, and, by 
Goldsmith, in 1760, we find it used in a manner 
which indicates that it was by then well estab- 
lished. Surely one of the quotations showing 
the modern use of the word should have been 
drawn from ‘ Dracula.’ The first use of ‘‘ vanish ”’ 
illustrated is with ‘“‘ away ” of rapid and mysterious 
disappearance ; but, alas! ‘ The Hunting of the- 
Snark’ is not quoted. ‘ Vanishing point” in 
perspective is quoted first from 1797. ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,” after its invention by Bunyan, seems not- 
to be found again till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—J. Scott in 1816 being the 
first author to revive it. The words aphetic from 
‘avant ”’ form a very striking group ; and so do 
those derived from vapor and from varius. 
‘* Variation ” in its biological sense is somewhat. 
inadequately illustrated. 

‘*Vassal”’ and its cognate words—as need 
hardly be said—make one of the most important. 
historical groups, and the quotations for such 
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forms as ‘“‘ vassalize”’ and ‘ vassalate’’ bear 
renewed witness to the industry of the compilers. 
We confess ourselves surprised to find that 
“‘ vast’ goes back no further than to the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. ‘ Vat,” 
originally a Southern variant of “fat,” sb., is 
illustrated first from Mother Juliana—a passage 
about St. John in the boiling oil. ‘‘ Vatican ” 
and ‘ Vaudeville,’ ‘ vault,” vavasour,” 
“Vauxhall ’’—we can but suggest by naming 
these the attractiveness of the articles concerned. 

A word of great interest in which the Dictionary 
has scotched an old mistake is ‘“‘ veer’ in the 
nautical sense of running out a sheet. This is 
not to be referred, as often heretofore, to the 
French virer, the origin of the second sense of 
the verb—“ to turn, to change a course ’—but to 
the M.Du. vieren, which is found in O.H.G. as 
fieren. ‘‘ Vein” is a good piece of work ; the same 
may be said of ‘ vellum,” “ velocipede,” and 
“‘ velvet.”> Under ‘‘venal” is a curious ex- 
pression from Prescott’s ‘Ferdinand and_Isa- 
bella’: ‘‘the venal sale of office.”” Under 
** venerable,” 4b, we are given examples of the 
use of that word for ‘ antique”’ or “ ancient ”’ 
without notice that this is slightly, when not 
-entirely, ironic. ‘‘ Veneration” as an ecclesiasti- 
cal word has a quasi-technical sense which should 
have been noted. The definition of ‘‘ ventricle,” 
though better than the curious ineptitude to be 
found in Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary "— 
‘“‘a part of the heart ’’—leaves something to be 
desired. 

We have marked a large number of articles and 
quotations which we have not space to mention, 
but any reader who will run through some of the 
familiar words which fall alphabetically within 
the limits of this section may obtain some notion 
-of the wealth here offered. Three thousand, two 
hundred and two words are recorded, illustrated 
by quotations numbering 15,684 : the correspond- 
ing numbers for Johnson’s Dictionary being 268 
and 713. 


Obituary. 


WILLIAM HENRY 


On Sunday, Dec. 3—as we noted with deep regret 
in our last issue—William Henry Peet, one of our 
oldest and most valued correspondents, passed 
away, peacefully, we are glad to learn, and without 


PEET. 


pain, though after a sadly prolonged illness. On 
Nov. 15, unable to come yet a last time to “ the 
Row,” he had sent his old friends and colleagues 
of the publishing house of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. a letter of goodbye. His connexion 
with that firm went back to 1878, when he came 
to them from Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
whose employment he entered in 1865 as a lad 
of 16. He was born in 1849 at Barnet, and was 
educated at the Brighton Grammar School. It is 
as Mr. Peet of Longmans that ‘N. & Q.’ knew 
him, and what is, perhaps, his principal. contri- 
bution to literature first saw the light in our 
columns. This was ‘ The Bibliography of Pub- 
lishing and Bookselling,’ which ran through the 
first volume of the Tenth Series, and was after- 
wards embodied in Mr. F. A. Mumby’s ‘ Romance 
-of Bookselling.’ The earliest article of his that 
we have traced in ‘N. & Q.’ appeared in April, 
1890—a ‘‘ Long Note’”’ entitled ‘ Booksellers’ Sales 
in the Eighteenth Century.’ 





What he had to say about publishers and book 
sellers, and about the technicalities conn 
with the handling of books, had the unmistakabli 
quality and authority of one who is a master in 
his line of work. He had had charge of the p 
lishing department of Messrs. Simpkin, Ma 
& Co.-before he passed on to Longmans, and 
the latter firm his main work was that of head ¢ 
the Advertisement Department. He was also, how- 
ever, for many years one of their “* Readers,” 
sub-editor of Longman’s Magazine, and editor of 
their periodical Notes on Books. Although what 


was peculiar to him was his knowledge of the — 


history and the inner detail of the publishing of 
books during the last quarter of the nineteenth 


century, he had amassed, as many a querist in © 


our columns has come to know, a great store of 


curious learning, and was no inconsiderable sty- 


dent of literature. What he possessed he gladly — 
imparted ; and by those who knew him personally 
to any extent, it is not so much the capable man 
of business or the accomplished judge of books 
that will be chiefly remembered, but rather the 
loyal and generous friend. A little brusque and 
abrupt in manner, he had the gift of inspiriting ; 
and we have heard of the representative of a 
newspaper who, when he had a difficult day before — 
him, generally called on Mr. Peet first—not in the © 
hope of getting anything, but for the sake of the — 
unfailing cheery word and kindly smile which ~ 
would hearten him on his way. He had a fund of 
delightful conversation relative to the books and — 
writers of the times just before our own; and 
besides, was a lover, keen and well-informed, o 
gardens and plants. 

Mr. Peet married 
Davies. Mrs. Peet and two children out of a 
family of five survive him. He had had his share 
both of ill-health and bereavement, and there ig 
no doubt that his health was seriously impaired 
by grief for a sad loss in the present war. 


WE are glad to learn from Mr. ALECK ABRA- © 


—_ W. ia is ine 
oberts as “ the late”’ (ante, 
Roberts 


HAMS that our corres 
in writing of Mr. W. 
p- 477). Mr. ABRAHAMS assures us that Mr. 
is ve 

more interesting monographs from his pen. 





The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N: & Q.’ 





RNotices to Correspondents. 


i 


much alive, and that we may expect many 4 


On all communications must be written the name 


ind address of the sender, not necessarily for pub © 
eation, but a6 4 ene e of vood faith. J 
Mr. M. L. R. BRESLAR.—Tadra Oedv év yotvact | 
xetrae occurs several times in Homer—twice, for ~ 
instance, in ‘ Odyss.’ i. (267, 400), and in ‘ Iliad ’ xvii 
514. For ra@juara padjuara see Herod. i. 
and Aischyl. ‘ Agamemnon,’ 470. a 
FourtrentH-CEentury Grass: Episcopal RING © 
(12 S. i. 267, 335, 375, 457; ii.415).—Mr. Joun T. 5 
PAGE notes that an article on ‘The Episcopal Ring? ” 
appeared in The Church Times of Nov. 21, 1902. ~ 


in 1877 Miss Margaret _ 











